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What Men Say 



You have won the greatest battle in history and saved the 
most sacred cause — the liberty of the world. — Marshal Foch 
to (the officers and soldiers of the Allied armies. 



Gentlemen, we are now coming to a difficult time. It 
is harder to win peace than to win the war. — M. Clemenceau, 
to French senators congratulating' him on his share in the 
victory. 



There is not any question which cannot be settled by nego- 
tiation, or if that fails by a tribunal. — Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
addressing Western Ontario Liberals, November 22. 



Today I have but one thought — justice and God. — Cardi- 
nal Mercier, of Belgium* in an interview given to Belgian 
press on the date of re-entry of the royal family to the 
Belgian capital, November 24. 



Whatever ,kind of peace the nations may propose as their 
representatives meet in conference it must be a moral peace, 
based on righteousness. — Bishop David H. Greer of New 
York City, in an interview in the M Y. Times. 



The Americans come as friends and will conduct them- 
selves strictly according to international law. — General 
Pershing, in a proclamation to the government and people 
of Luxemburg, November 23. 



I trust that the spirit of unity which has enabled us to 
surmount the perils of war will not be wanting in the no 
less arduous task of establishing on a purer foundation of 
ordered liberty the common welfare of my people. — King 
George V, proroguing the British parliament, November 21. 



The thing of the most tremendous importance that seems 
to have come out of the great tragedy according to Divine 
purpose is that the people have come into power. Edwin 
Markham, Thanksgiving Day address, New York City, 

Nov. 28. 



The foundations of the new world with which we are 
confronted have been well and truly laid by millions of 
heroic men and women. When so much precious marble 
had already been built into the fabric, do not let us, I en- 
treat you, finish it with shoddy. — Lloyd-George, in a speech 
November 16, pleading for non-partisan settlement of re- 
construction problems. 



We have a new era spreading before our vision in which 
the great sin will be failure to maintain that sense of unity, 
that conception of what may be attained by our working 
side by side, instead of consulting local ambition and petty 
pride. — Former Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, Charles 
E. Hughes, addressing St. David's Society, New York City, 
November 19. 



The peace we hope to achieve must be a peace not of hate 
and revenge, the fruits of which might be further and even 
more terrible strife. We wish by every means to avert that 
possibility. But righteousness must be vindicated even 
though righteousness involve sternness. — The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in a reply to a letter from Professor Deissman 
of Berlin University, in which the latter intimates that it is 
the duty of Great Britain to show clemency to defeated 
Germany. 



Germany must be dealt with firmly at the Peace Con- 
ference, because the sins of. her rulers and all who followed 
their spirit are black and bitter, and her crimes deserve 
such treatment and such punishment as will protect the 
future. But no policy of hatred, no spirit of vengeance 
should guide this world renewal. Principle and justice 
touched with mercy to the weak, should guide this confer- 
ence, not passion or emotion. Secretary of the U. S. Navy 
Daniels, speaking at Buffalo. N. Y., Nov. 28. 



There can be no League of Nations unless there is among 
the members complete unity of confidence and trust in one 
another as of purpose and counsel. The "noblesse oblige" 
of the West and the "Bushido" of the East must permeate 
and guide the action of any such league. Distrust and sus- 
picion must be left outside the door. — Viscount TJchida, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet, Japan. Associated 
Press despatch, October 17. 



We cannot deny that the trials through which all the 
world has passed have created great spiritual treasures 
which predetermine the course in, the future and which re- 
veal attractive perspectives. I consider the high moral atti- 
tude which has been taken by your democracy and by. your 
wonderful President in international relations one of the 
most important factors. It signifies that the reign of brute 
force must forever pass and reveals a new era of spiritual 
co-operation for free and universal democracy. — Prince 
Lvoff, Premier in the First Provisional Russian Govern- 
ment, at a dinner in New York City, given by President 
Butler of Columbia University, November 24. 



A SOLDIER REALIST WRITES 

Saturday, Oct. 5th, 1918. 
[This is a "veritist's" not a romanticist's communication 
— Editors.] 

Dear J. : 

I have a gruesome tale to tell. I am writing to you be- 
cause I want the story of it all when I return, and want to 
write it while my impressions are still fresh and, too, I 
want the fellows at the office to read it, but do not want 
X to know the details. 

Wednesday evening, a week ago, after preparations had 
been going on for weeks, we were informed that a drive on 
a fifty-mile front was to begin, and that our division was 
to have a sector of its own to care for ; that it was to be- 
gin that night, and away we marched in the darkness, past 
artillery lined up hub to hub everywhere, from our billets 
near the front and within sound of the guns to our sector, 
where four years ago was fought the bloodiest battle of the 
war. Here, within sight of three points that will ever re- 
main in history — that were fought for, back and forth, and 
cost the lives of one million six hundred thousand French 
and Germans. This, I say, was our sector on a fifty-mile 
battle-front, and our week in the trenches just previous to 
this night had filled us with awe, as we familiarized our- 
selves with the lay of the land, and saw and heard about 
the doings around certain points a few thousand yards 
away — the tales of which had filled our front pages in 
papers before our coming. 

I cannot describe our feelings as we marched up that 
road at night to our first battle. The thing that stood out 
most in my mind was the attitude of the comparative boys 
around me in my company whose thoughts I could read, 
but whose youth did not enable them to conceal their 
thoughts as well as I mine. Their foolish little questions 
that amounted to little more than childish prattle, im- 
pressed me most and told me all to the end that I felt 
awfully sad, and no funeral march could begin to compare 
with that march, for we felt that we were going to our 
death with our eyes wide open. On my part, I just steeled 
myself to whatever might happen — looked for the worst, 
and made myself promise that as a sergeant even Death, 
which I might see stalking towards me, would get no 
whimper out of me. 
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We marched interminably with lots of trouble from mules 
and carts, but finally reached a point on this road where 
four years ago the shells had shorn every tree of leaf and 
limb and pitted the earth in every square yard with shell 
holes where we halted and awaited the command "For- 
ward." That word at this time holds a meaning never to 
be described. 

We lay where we had stood to snatch a wink of sleep 
provided the nerves allowed, and I just dozed off when the 
earth was rent asunder, the night heavens glowed, and the 
battle was on. Our artillery had opened up. You have 
seen the sun set on the water when day ends, and the 
sight of land and the sun, dropping below the horizon, 
causes just about half of the earth to glow red as though 
just beneath the sky line were to be found the fires of 
hell. If you can recall this sight to mind, you have a 
picture of the world over here at two-thirty A. M., Thurs- 
day, a week ago, when our barrage opened up. 

These guns (some of them very close, others miles away) 
with a roll and a crack that intermingled into one awful 
sound and is called drumfire, were terrifying even to us, 
the object of their protection, and when I tell you that there 
were many hundreds of them and that they fired thousands 
upon thousands of shells for hours and hours, each one of 
which makes a hole big enough to hide a brewery wagon 
into, you may get some idea of what went on within the 
German lines. 

With the beginning of the artillery barrage which covered 
our advance, came the word "Forward" to these boys in the 
79th who were to go over the top for the first time, at one 
of the strongest points in the German line. I will leave it 
to you to judge their state of mind on this morning at two- 
thirty, with hell broke loose, and nothing but what they 
had read of such doings to reassure them. 

We proceeded forward for quite a distance, preceded by 
the advance brigade in our division, and heard not a single 
answering shot, nor noted anything that even denoted re- 
sistance, and I began telling the boys that our artillery* had 
cleared the way, and we would have a walk-over. Even- 
tually, we came to our trenches from which our boys had 
gone over the top, and here we had to relinquish our mules 
and carts, and carry or man-handle guns, ammunition and 
equipment. This we did for the remainder of the fight, 
which, with "Going In" and "Coming Out" was a matter 
of about six days and seven nights, and nothing but the 
bent backs, aching arms and utter-weary carriages of these 
poor fellows could even enable you to know the hardship 
incident to it. 

War In Its Naked Truth 

Entering the trenches, we saw war in its naked truth, 
for the first time. There the squirming, moaning, wounded 
and still-dead lay in the trenches; hats, overcoats, slickers, 
rifles and corned beef laying everywhere, discarded before 
going over. Here we could see a couple of German ma- 
chine gunners who had stuck to the last and met the fate 
they knew would be theirs, and I noticed particularly that, 
none of that glory of duty unto death, of which the poets 
sing, was on their bloody, white faces, but rather an ex- 
pression of horror and anguish. Their varied posture in 
death was noticed and impressed itself on me, particularly 
as I sped through. 

It is funny what things one notices at such a time. One 



would be sitting up at his gun so naturally, as to make 
close inspection necessary to prove him dead; another 
would lie as though in sleep, and another would have a 
bloody hand up in the air, with a bandage wrapped par- 
tially around it and held by the other hand which was still 
engaged in the act, when the clean little hole back of the 
ear and in the middle of his forehead made the finishing of 
the operation unnecessary. 

The rags of remains, parts of skeletons uncovered by rain 
from their hurried burial places years before — for they are 
buried right where they fall, very often, be it trench or 
field — the parts of rifles, and other equipment in "No Mans' 
Land" that had lain for four years, American dead in shell 
holes where they had been picked off by a sniper or a 
shell going over — all of these things were observed by me in 
our swift advance, where still no battle seemed evident to us 
except from noise and the things I have described. You see, 
machine gunners bring up the rear and hold positions gained 
by the infantry and protect their retirement, should oc- 
casion require it, unto death, as these Germans had done. 

We continued our success across "No Man's Land" that 
now was ours after four years; passed on through the 
German system of trenches, and came out in the open. 
This part of the country is a succession of mountains and 
wooded hills, and each one is well-nigh impregnable, to the 
end that a few machine guns and artillery further back 
on some eminence, controlled the whole view of our ad- 
vance, while we knew absolutely nothing of them. 

Night had come when we emerged from the German 
trenches, and desultory fire was all that was going on. We 
leaned back against the muddy sides of the trench in a 
drizzling rain and under shell fire from Fritz, and went to 
sleep for the night, if we could. Next morning, just before 
break of day, cold, hungry, thirsty and weary, we proceeded 
forward under savage machine gun fire to the stronghold 
of the Germans—a town, like all the rest, battered to the 
ground, but a few walls remaining to prove that, situated 
on the top of a young mountain, surrounded by wonderful, 
large trees, and miles of beautiful green country, must 
have been as beautiful as any in France. This town was 
taken by Germany in her first swift advance, and had been 
held for four years until today. 

Death Loses Its Terror 
Things were warm here, and advance was slow, but flank- 
ing (rather butting) our heads into a stone wall .as they 
had been doing, we eventually had it in our possession, and 
moving backwards and forwards, according to the move of 
the Huns, we eventually were overtaken by night once 
more. Moving beyond the town, we took our position on 
its right, and, being told that we, with the other brigade, 
would take the offensive in the morning, we sought a shell- 
hole and got some sleep. This without overcoat, blanket, 
raincoat, eats or water, in the coldest country in the world, 
after the sun's down. I have not begun to enlarge on any- 
thing, and am only barely touching on events, for to just 
write of trying to sleep in the open, damp country, and its 
penetrating air without covering, and to attempt to describe 
days and nights of this sort of thing, without water or food 
except the can of corned beef and four packages of hard 
crackers, we took with us, or to try and describe sleeping 
under constant shell-fire, every Shell of which hit some group 
of men asleep who never woke up again, and to describe 
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our feelings as we waited for the one intended for us — well, 
all this would fill a book, and I will leave it to your 
imagination to conceive. 

The next morning we took the offensive and I, with my 
section of two guns, was assigned to protect the right 
flank of a company of infantry. From this point we were 
in a hailstorm of shot and shell every minute. The big 
shells have a regular song as they come through the 
heavens, and can almost be placed after experience, while 
the small arms ammunition have a "sing" as they fly past 
that is unmistakable. Here is where the boys began drop- 
ping like flies, and the only thing I cannot and never will 
understand is how any of us escaped. I can only say 
that no man can possibly go through it twice and come out 
whole, for it is a physical impossibility, and I will add that 
death now means little more to us than going from New 
York to Chicago, as there is so much of it seen at every turn 
that it loses its terror. 

Our platoon (my section and the other that goes to make 
it up) was taken right up to the very front with the tanks, 
under the leadership of my lieutenant who is intrepid, to 
put it mildly, and there we stayed far in advance of any 
other guns in the whole battalion where we lost men heavily, 
but we were mentioned and recognized as being the best 
scrappers in the battalion. 

Machine Gun Toll 

The Germans all this time were fighting from woods and 
cover, so that we could not see them, while they had us 
at their mercy and in plain view every minute, and then 
artillery and machine gun marksmanship took an awful 
toll. All this time I was running back and forth in plain 
view, in a storm of shot and shell, keeping my section to- 
gether and considering the noise of these little pellets pass- 
ing my ears about as much as though they were hail-stones, 
for I had become a fatalist, and knew no fear. The lieu- 
tenant and I, at this point, started to reconnoiter and we 
crawled out abou.t five hundred yards ahead of our advance 
lines to a railroad track between two embankments where 
the Germans had retreated, and had left dozens of machine 
guns, not to mention other equipment. I found in some of 
their packs little bags of sweet biscuits that only a German 
could make, and, believe me, I ate my fill. Every advance 
we made showed us emplacements that they were evacuat- 
ing from, while they could have held us off for days, I be- 
lieve, and testifies as to their relish for a knock-down and 
drag-out with the Yankee. 

I have not mentioned throughout my narrative of the de- 
pletion of our ranks through wounds, exhaustion, and death, 
and neither did I tell you, I believe, that my platoon through 
all of this, was away from the company; and that our 
four machine guns were the only guns on our sector that 
were up with the first wave. Often our lieutenant had us 
up with the tanks, and that says it all. We drew on the 
infantry from time to time, to fill up ranks and carry am- 
munition, and these men, not trained in our line, called for 
my running back and forth, always keeping them together 
and under control. I thought the end had come once when 
our infantry were forced to retire under the shelling that 
was fastly annihilating them, and our four little guns were 
left out in front in all of it and all alone to hold. The in- 
fantry were rallied, however, and came back into it like 



men and we held. Time and again I would mount my guns 
on a hill, seemingly hidden from view, when artillery would 
open directly on us and a withdrawal only saved us. We 
lay on the ground that night without overcoat, slicker or 
blanket in a pouring-down rain that was — oh! so cold, and 
slept, even considering this condition and midst ever-constant 
shelling. Each morning there were many who laid dead 
from shrapnel in their mud and water hole beds, and al- 
ways there were those who were sent to the hospital sick 
from exposure. 

Fritz seemed determined to stop us this day, and he just 
about succeeded ; we advanced and retreated, time and 
again, and his observation must have been perfect, for, no 
matter where we went, we suffered this grilling fire and even 
his airplanes came within a couple hundred feet of the 
ground and raked us with machine gun fire. We advanced 
too speedily for our artillery, and were, therefore, helpless. 
One of the fellows (whom I will call Jack), and an in- 
fantry carrier and I were in a shell hole at the beginning of 
it all, and Jack and I looked at each other and laughingly 
said "Well, they are too thick to dodge, so we'll walk 
through and trust to luck" and away we started. Twenty 
seconds later that infantry man was blown to pieces. 

Jack and I walked serenely on through the rain of bullets 
and eventually reached a road that was being made a 
special target, from the fact that a company of infantry 
were seeking shelter there. Jack and I lost our platoons at 
this point, the first time since the drive began, and we got 
on the road in question and ran through the center of the 
wood at a right angle. This woods was full of machine 
guns and bigger pieces that were firing on us when we were 
in the open. In no time two of these tanks were the ob- 
jects of direct hits, from one pounders and were set on 
fire. The others found it too hot for them and retreated. 
I turned to the fellow on my left at this point to remark 
on their retreat, and he was glassy-eyed in death, as was 
also the one on my right, and the "zing-zing" of machine 
gun bullets passed over our heads from the rear, some of 
which had come through our protecting ranks and were 
finding their mark. Up to this point we had gained about 
five miles and here it seemed they had decided to make a 
stand. Without a doubt the rest of the afternoon was 
something awful, and our troops swayed back and forth 
like drunken men, retreating and advancing and finding 
no place whatsoever that seemed to hide them from the 
awful fire. They were simply being annihilated and this, 
remember, applies only to our division. 

It was seen that we could not hold and it was remem- 
bered we had been in this sort of thing for four days and 
five nights, so word was brought up that a fresh division 
was to relieve us. We returned to a sheltered position, of 
a nature where we were still constantly shelled and where 
four men were wounded and one had his head blown off 
not twenty yards away, after our arrival; and here on the 
side of the road, sunk down between two banks running 
parallel to the battle line, and about a mile back, we bur- 
rowed in for the night. Nothing to eat, no water, frozen to 
the very marrow, clothes that had been wet five days; thus 
we sought to sleep under continued shelling, in wet, muddy 
holes that we each dug in the bank for ourselves. The 
dead, Germans and Allies, lay thick around us, and horses 
by the dozen that were targets as they were being driven 
up under fire with food and water that never reached us. 
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The legless bodies, headless trunks, wounded, that had lain 
all night in the rain and moaning for aid — all these would 
have kept sleep from me a year ago, but one has to go 
without sleep for five days but once to know how easy and 
under what untoward conditions it can come when given a 
chance. A shell exploding near means nothing in my young 
life any more; in fact, death itself has become even 
commonplace, and courage Was not involved, but merely a 
passionless state of inertia that meant merely "Let come 
what will." The nights were awful on this road. Way 
down we went the next morning through a town and 
back to the rear; this town contained water for one 
thing, and that meant life itself to us, and the Germans, 
knowing this, shelled it continuously. I marched down it 
munching on corned beef, while looking at the results of 
shrapnel firing, to let you know the change that had been 
wrought in me. Burial parties were many and the cere- 
monies nix. War can never offer romance for me again; 
we had one killed and four wounded getting out, and then 
three days and three nights of marching in our pitiful con- 
dition to the rest billets, from which I am writing. Nine 
out of ten of the remaining men we had were sick from 
exposure and no words can describe the horrors of this 
march as they crawled and staggered along and fell. It 
is needless for me to attempt to write it, but some day I 
might tell you of it all, for last night, well-founded rumors 
and much jubilation were evident around here among the 
French due to accepted peace terms by the Germans. 
Best wishes and good luck to all. 

Habby. 



JOINING THE ISSUE 

Babnum Museum, 
Tufts College P. O., Mass., Nov. 21, 1918. 
To the Editor. 

Sib : I have been much pleased with the tone of many of 
your editorials of late, and especially with the November 
number. There is just one point that I think it would be 
well to emphasize more strongly. 

In the plea for a governed world you recognize the funda- 
mental rights of man and the duty on the part of all nations 
to recognize them. At the time of the Peace Conference no 
doubt all the delegates will sincerely guarantee on behalf of 
their respective States that these rights shall be observed. 
Yet experience has shown that such guarantees are worth- 
less without some tribunal which has the right and duty to 
enforce them. Moreover, it is well known by every geogra- 
pher that it is not possible to so rearrange the map of 
Europe that there will not be minorities of antagonistic 
races to be protected in the various new States. Polish 
Jews and Catholics will be combined in New Poland ; masses 
of Germans will be surrounded by Rumanians in Transyl- 
vania. The towns of Macedonia are made up of Greeks and 
Jews, while the country districts are Bulgarian and Serbian, 
Vlach and Albanian. 

The experience of the promises of Turkey regarding her 
Christian population, or the treatment of the Jews by Ru- 
mania, after their proper treatment had been made part of 
the condition of her independence, show what may happen. 

Our own experience with Cuba should warn us that in- 
ternal misgovernment will as inevitably become an inter- 



national question as one rotten apple will infect a barrel. 
It is therefore important that whatever guarantees may 
be given at Versailles should be enforceable by a tribunal 
to which not only the nations could appeal, but also citizens 
within those nations who believe themselves not to be 
treated in accord with the principles laid down, or to be 
deprived of the "fundamental rights" of man. 

Very respectfully yours, Alfred C. Lane. 



Boston, 17th October, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Call: You will permit me to express my great 
satisfaction at the manner in which the Advocate of Peace 
is now edited. The articles in the last number are admir- 
able, and I have nowhere seen an argument for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan stated better. You represent the real pacifists 
of the country, and we are grateful to you for the manner 
in which you do it. 

Yours truly, Moobfield Storey. 



Santa Bakbaba, Cal., Nov. 18, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Call: Congratulations— that the End has 
come ! — and that the Advocate has been so admirably edited 
during the war ! Lucy S. Patrick. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Books listed here may be obtained, postage prepaid, upon 
remittance to American Peace Society, 613 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Stakes of the War. Summary of the Various Problems, 
Claims, and Interests of the Nations at the Peace Table. 
By Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn Frank. The Century 
Co., New York City. 346 pages, with appendix and with 
topical bibliographies. 
The effort of these compilers has been to be neutral and 
to reduce to a minimum their opinions as to what ought to 
be done at the Peace Conference. In a succinct, well ordered, 
and, as far as possible, up-to-date way, they have taken each 
country that is likely to have its national boundaries altered 
by negotiations, and they have given a history, economic 
survey, and description of past political relations of each na- 
tion with its neighbors. Political, racial, cultural, and religious 
facts are specifically provided in each case. Thus, in the case 
of Belgium it is made clear just what Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Germany formerly deemed to be necessary as a 
national policy toward the State, with its Flemish and Wal- 
loon populations. Then follows a statement of solutions 
that have been proposed and what they mean. History has 
been made in such a whirlwind and overturning way since 
the book was issued in the summer that some of it is irrele- 
vant in the light of what are accomplished facts ; but on the 
whole it still may be most useful to the layman who plans to 
follow events during the era of reconstruction on which the 
peoples and the governments already have entered. 

Federal Military Pensions in the United States. By William 
H. Olasson. Oxford University Press, New York, Lon- 
don, Toronto, Melbourne, and Bombay. 280 pages, with 
appendix giving War Insurance Law of October 6, 1917, 
and also a bibliographical note. 
This volume, which is sent forth with the Division of 
Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace as its sponsor, is a timely document. For 
even now the Treasury Department is finding it necessary to 
send broadcast a warning against efforts of "men who prey" 
to circumvent the provisions of the law enacted by Congress 
to safeguard the interests of persons eligible to benefit by 
the carefully framed law of October 6, 1917, and its amend- 
ments ; and already the War Risk Insurance Bureau, which 
administers this law, has abundant proof of frauds that 
designing persons are willing to compass at all times when 
the nation, moved by fine motives, tries to aid combatants and 
their dependents. 



